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As the population in the United States grows and as life becomes increasingly complex in a modern 
society, the results of pressure on the under-educated become more and more visible. While a quantitative 
estimate of the correlation between education and social disorders is tenuous at best on present data, it is 
sobering to consider the fact that the under-educated constitute the bulk of the participants in disorders 
and in welfare programs. 



For purposes of standardizing terms, the Educationally Disadvantaged Population (EDP) is detined as 
those people 18 years of age or uver who have not completed 8 years of formal schooling. In 1960, the year 
of the last census, there were at least 24 million people in the EDP. It is estimated that without any Adult 
Basic Education (ABE) program, deaths would reduce this EDP only until about 1998. At that time, school 
dropouts from a growing population will probably more than offset the deaths among older members, and 
the size of the EDP will begin to increase. 

The anti-social behavior of the EDP and the assistance programs required for them are a drain on this 
country’s financial resources, to say nothing of the subtle impact on the public’s emotional resources. 

In purely economic terms, if the EDP were educated sufficiently, it seems highly likely that the drain 
on financial resources would be drastically reduced. In fact, these resources would probably be increased by 
additional tax collections. 



Alternate plans were developed for an Adult Basic Education Program for the EDP. The basic plan 
which was developed seems feasible, and at the same time it includes a very high percentage of the potential 
participants. The plan for the 1 8-64 Age Group provides for an orderly growth in participants from about 
0.9 million to a maximum of about 2.7 million in 1975. The annual cost would increase with participation 
from about S75 million to S235 million and then decline to about S55 million in the 20th year of the plan, 
having reached about 1 3 million people. 

Although there are obviously many other benefits to this program, one of the benefits which can be 
measured is the increased income for graduates. Using this measure alone, the 18-64 program would 
probably increase the annual income of its graduates by more than $ 1 6 billion. This program could increase 
the lifetime incomes of its graduates by more than $400 billion. 
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Total Population Total Population Over 

179,000,000 18 Years of Age 

115,000,000 



THE EDP PROBLEM 

• PAST 

• PRESENT 

• FUTURE 
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PAST 
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BACKGROUND 



At the time of the 1960 Census there were approximately 24 million people 18 years of age or older, 
who had not completed eight years of formal schooling. This population has been defined as the Educa- 
tionally Disadvantaged Population (EDP), and it constituted at least 13 percent of the total population in 
1960. The tremendous number of these undereducated people is increased by a group which has not been 
counted. These are individuals whose records indicate that they have completed more than eight years of 
formal schooling but did not retain an education equivalent to this level. These two groups of individuals 
are referred to as the “functionally illiterate”, i.e., even though they may be able to read or write to some 
degree, they do not possess an education that will enable them to function effectively in a modern 

civilization. 



THE PROBLEM 

The “functionally illiterate” are a problem because of the inability of these educationally handicapped 
people to enter into the economic and civic life of the community to the fullest extent. This lack of 
participation is detracting, not only from the scope of the lives of the individuals, but from the economic, 
civic, and social strength of the nation. 



THE SOLUTION 

A great step toward a solution to this problem can be taken through the development of a national 
program to provide these individuals with an effective education. To attain the greatest benefit to both the 
individuals and the nation, the program should be broad enough to develop these individuals to their fullest 
potential. The magnitude of such an effort is huge; however, a plan can be developed and implemented for 
a minimum effort that will mark the first step in achieving the ultimate goal. The experience and in- 
formation resulting from implementation of such a plan in a national program will provide the basis for 
the development of future plans and programs for achievement of the maximum benefits. 
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PRESENT 




Adult students learn basic skills in many ways 



Two major factors generally conceded to be responsible for the alarming increase in riots and civil disorders during the 
past few year§ are: 

• The lack of education and educational opportunities for a large portion of our national population. 

• The shortage of job opportunities for the undereducated. 



EDP Size and Distribution 

The most recent population count was conducted in April of 1960. Data developed from this tabulation were pubUriied 
in a report of the Bureau of Census entitled “1960 Census of Population, PC(1)-1D.” Data extracted from these statistics on 
the detaUed characteristics of the inhabitants of the United States are listed in Table 1 of the Appendix to this report to show 
the size and distribution by “Age Groups” and by “Years of School Completed” of the Educationally Disadvantaged 

Population as it existed in 1960. 

Recent studies have indicated that a large portion of the total population was missed in the 1960 Census. According to 
estimates preferred by the U. S. Bureau of Census experts, the 1960 Census takers failed, for a variety of reasons, to count 
more than five million Americans, including two million Negroes. This produced a total count that was at least 3 percent 
short of the actual population. Tiiis error has been estimated by other sources to be as high as ^Q,per^t of thejot^ 

population. 



EDP Characteristics 

The characteristics of the EducationaUy Disadvantaged Population (EDP) place them in a category tiiat would probably 
contain a much higher census error than the error for the total population. 

The distribution of the EDP by age groups provides a starting point for analysis. The data from this 1960 Census, in 
Table 1, is presented graphically in Exhibit II. The significant points to note about this distribution are: 

• Age group 55-59 is the largest with about 2-1/2 million people. 

• 70 percent of the Educationally Disadvantaged Population were over age 45 in 1960. 

• 48 percent were between ages 20 and 54. 



Distribution by Years of Schooling 

The detailed data on schooling of tlie EDP are in Table 1, and Exhibit III portrays graphicaUy these relationships. Two 
facts are especially significant in developing an education program: 

• More than half of the EDP in 1960 had completed 6th and 7th grade. 

• About 10 percent had not completed even one year of school. 
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A more detailed analysis of this data indicates that it would have been necessary to provide approximately 77-1/2 
million grade units of instruction to solve the 1960 “functionally illiterate” problem. This requirement for grade units of 
instruction was as follows: 









Years of 




Grade Units 


Years of 


Grade 




Education 




of Instruction 


School Completed 


Population 




Required 




Required 


0 


2,365,300 


X 


8 


= 


18,922,400 


1 


571,369 


X 


7 


= 


3,999,583 


2 


1,025,798 


X 


6 


= 


6,154,788 


3 


1,940,105 


•\r 

yv 


5 


= 


9,700,525 


4 


2,729,736 


X 


4 


= 


11,170,944 


5 


2,909,629 


X 


3 


= 


8,729,887 


6 


4,876,321 


X 


2 




9,752,642 


7 


6,795,286 


X 


1 




6,794,286 


Total, 1960 Census data 










75,225,055 


3.1% Adjustment for Census Error 








77,557,032 



This population has undergone changes since 1960 that will affect these requirements. To estimate the present size of this 
population it will be necessary to project the 1960 data to the year 1968. 
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FUTURE 



To project the 1960 census data to the year 1968, it was necessary to make several basic assumptions. These assump- 
tions were: 

• The death rate for the EDP group will be the same as that for the total population of the United States. 

• The ratio between the total population and the Educationally Disadvantaged Population will be the same as it was in 
1960 for those individuals under 25 years of age. 



With these assumptions, calculations were made to adjust the 1960 population data for the normal death rate for each 
age group during the same time span between 1960 and 1968. Adjustments were also made to the data on those who became 
18 years old after 1960. This produced an estimate of the Educationally Disadvantaged Population in 1968, the Target 
Population for the solution of the “functionally illiterate” problem. 



When these adjustments were made to the 1960 census data, the total Educationally Disadvantaged Population, or the 
1968 Target Population, was reduced to about 20.8 million. The 3 percent increase for the accepted error in the 1960 census 
data raises this total to 21.4 million. This total is approximately 89 percent of the adjusted 1960 Educationally Disad- 
vantaged Population. 

If the decrease in the EDP were to continue at this rate, the entire Educationally Disadvantaged Population would 
disappear by the year 2033. However, such a projection of the 1960 EDP would be distorted by the high death rate of the 
older age groups in the early years. To develop a realistic picture of the future effects of the birth rates since World War II, it 
is necessary to carry these projections beyond the year 2000. 



To continue the projection of the 1960 census data beyond 1968, it was assumed that the death rate for the 
Educationally Disadvantaged Population was the same as that for the total population and that it will remain the same as the 
rates given in the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1965. Another assumption was that the ratio between the total 
population and the Educationally Disadvantaged Population will continue its lowest known value, that of the 18 year old 
group in 1960 which was 6.3 percent of the total population. This assumption was based on the following considerations: 



• There is no program of sufficient size to have a significant effect on these estimates. 

• The environment of the people in the EDP has been approximately the same since 1957 insofar as encouragement, 
motivation, opportunities and facilities for continuing their education are concerned. It is assumed that this environ- 
ment will be changed but little in the future. 

• There is a continuing, sizeable rate of dropout in tliis segment of the formal education system. 

• The ratio between the total population and the Educationally Disadvantaged Population of each age group, as shown in 
Table 1, decreased with the age of the group until 1957 wlien it apparently stabilized. In that year, the EDP was ap- 
proximately 6.6 percent of the total population. The following year the EDP portion of the individuals who became 
18 years of age was only 6.4 percent of the total population for the age group, but in 1959 the percentage returned to 
6.6 percent. In 1960, ihe year of the census, this ratio dropped to its lowest point; 6.3 percent of the 18 year olds 
were in the educationally disadvantaged group. This decrease and stabilization are shown in Exhibits IV and V. 
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With these assumptions, the data from the 1960 census was projected to year 2008. The results of these calculations are 
shown graphically in Exhibit VII and summarized in the following: 



EXHIBIT VI - PROJECTED EDP 
EDP 

TARGET 





POPULATION 


PROJECTION 


Year 


18 and Over 


FACTOR 


(Millions) 


(% of 1960 EDP) 


1960 


23.9 


100 


1968 


21.4 


90 


1973 


19.6 


82 


1978 


18.0 


75 


1983 


16.7 


70 


1988 


15,7 


66 


1993 


15.1 


63 


1998 


14.9 


62 


2003 


15.0 


63 


2008 


15.4 


64 
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These exhibits show the effect that the death rate of the 70 percent of the EDP over 45 years of age in 1960 will have 
on the future Target Population. This factor will cause a continual decrease in the Target Population until about 1998. At this 
time, the Target Population, without an Adult Education Program, would be about 15 million; deaths among those born prior 
to 1915 will no longer offset the additions to the EDP anticipated from school dropouts. This will cause a reversal in the 
trend, and the Target Population will begin to increase unless a solution to the problem is provided. 

The rate at which the EDP decreases and the time at which it reaches a minimum depend upon the death rates and the 
school dropout rates. The relationship between these two age groups, those bom before 1915 and those bom after 1915, and 
the effect on the Target Population by the death rates is illustrated by the bar graph in Exhibit VIII. This graph illustrates the 
shift in median age toward the younger age group. After 1998, the older age groups will not have any effect on the Target 
Population. However, those individuals in the younger age group who drop out of school will continue to increase the 
Educationally Disadvantaged Population unless special provisions are made to provide them with an opportunity to obtain 
this education. 
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PLANS FOR THE EDP 



The administration and control of any program demands a plan for use as a guideline for program management and a 
standard for the measurement of the program’s accomplishment. The plan should define the program’s objectives in terms of: 

• Performance 

• Time 

• Cost 

The National Adult Basic Education Program must adopt a plan for the future for the purpose of planning, programming 
and budgeting. The intermediate program accomplishments achieved under this plan will provide a basis for re-programming 
on a periodic basis untU the long-range objectives are achieved. 

The three controlling factors in a program such as this are time, cost and performance or quantity. Specifying two of 
these factors essentially fixes the third. The Adult Basic Education Branch has selected two factors by specifying a goal of 
providing 8 grades for the EDP with a 20-year plan. 



Planning Objectives 

The Adult Education Act of 1966 states that its purpose is to encourage and expand the basic education programs for 
adults. Presumably, this means all persons over 18 years of age who need this type of education. This population was listed in 
the 1960 census as containing 24 million people. 

The distribution of the EDP shown in Table 1 provides a basis for selecting target groups for a national program. 
Combining the information from this Table with experience to date with participants in the ABE program resulted in 
selection of three age groups for alternative plans. The relationships between age group, participation and size of EDP are 
summarized as follows: 



% of EDP in this Age Group 
% of Participants now in this Group 



18 and 


18-64 


20-54 


Over 






100 


70 


48 


100 


98 


83 



The largest program, of course, would include all people within the definition of “Educationally Disadvantaged , i.e. all 
persons 18 years of age or over who have completed less than 8 years of schooling. The first alternative program is based upon 
narrowing the target by reducing the maximum age to 64. Experience to date in the Adult Basic Education Program is that 
very few people over 64 enter the program. By reducing the maximum age to 64, only about 2% of the participants are 

excluded. 

A third alternative, narrowing the eligible ages to 20-54, offers a reduced cost while still including nearly one-half of the 
EDP. This alternative would also appeal to the bulk of the potential participants since experience shows that about 83% of 
the current participants are between 20 and 54 years of age. 
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The performance objective for each of these three alternate programs would be to provide an eighth grade education to 
each member of these three Educationally Disadvantaged Populations. The unit for measuring the accompUshments of the 
programs would be a school-grade unit of instruction. 



Time Span 

Selecting a time span for a program is a compromise. A short time like a year or two is probably not feasible because of 
the costs and shortage of trained people to conduct a program for over 20 million people. A long time reduces this cost, but it 
also reduces the number of people reached by the program each year. A twenty year time span was selected as a reasonable 
compromise. This will allow the performance objective to be achieved within a reasonable and re£ilistic time period in 
addition to providing for a gradual buildup of the program. To further develop the ABE plan, an intermediate goal of one 
grade unit of instruction per student per year will be used. It is realized that this goal is often exceeded, but it is a reasonable 
factor for initial planning and can be modified later when more performance data is available. 



Costs 

In order to determine the costs of the alternative programs, a cost -per -student was needed. The ABE expenditure per 
student in 1966 was $80.83, and the estimated expenditure in the 1967 ABE budget was $92.02. This indicates a possible 
inflation effect, but on the other hand, it seemed reasonable to assume some economies of scale as the ABE program expands. 
For this reason, an arbitrary average of $86.42 was used to estimate program costs. 



Basic Plan 

A balanced program plan for the Adult Basic Education Program can be developed through the use of Line Of Balance 
Scheduling. Tliis method is used in situations where each of a group of objects or persons must pass through a sequence of 
places or operations to reach a finished stage. This scheduling method is well suited for planning the education of a group of 
individuals since each of the individuals must receive each grade unit of instruction in sequence before completing the 

specified level of education. 

Using 1960 census data, the EDP was divided into eiglit groups by the number of years of schooling required to 
complete the eighth grade (Table 1). Each of the eight groups was divided into sub-groups so that one sub-group from each 
main group could be entered in the ABE program each year and the last sub-groups would complete at the end of the 20th 
year. The complete schedule is shown in Table 2. 

To illustrate the way in which this schedule was developed, in Tables 1 and 2, consider the group of the EDP requiring 
one year of schooling. One sub-group can enter and complete in one year. Therefore, this group was divided into 20 
sub-groups so that one sub-group could enter at the beginning of each year starting in 1968 and the last sub-group would 
finish at the end of FY 1987, the 20th year of the plan. 
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To take a second example, consider the group requiring 8 years of schooling. The last sub-group must be entered at the 
beginning of the 13th year in order to complete 8 years of schooling in the 20th year. Therefore, this group was divided into 
13 sub-groups. A sub-group could enter at the beginning of each of the 13 years, 1968 through 1981. Thereafter, a sub-group 
would graduate each year until the last sub-group graduated in 1987, the 20th year. 



Plans for the Projected EDP 

It should be noted that a static EDP was assumed in order to provide a basis for an initial plan. In addition, it is clear 
that there are other ways of developing alternative programs. This method simply offers a way of spreading an assumed num- 
ber of participants evenly over the selected time frame. Other ways of “loading the system” are immediately obvious, such as 



• constant cost 

• constant student load 

• rising cost or student load at selected annual rates 



The line-of-balance method using equal increments within each group as described was selected for preparing a 
proposed Balanced Program. This method recognizes the fact that a buildup to peak load is necessary. The line-of-balance 
method using the 1960 census data for estimating the EDP provides a standard for use in projecting alternative plans and a 
standard against which to measure actual performance. Clearly, as the participation each year becomes known, new estimates 
of the EDP and new plans will be required. 

With the Standard Balanced Program developed in Table 2, adjustments in total program size and cost were made to 
account for the expected mortality. 

The Census of Population, 1960 and the mortality rates from the Statistical Abstract of the U. S., 1965 were used to 
project the Educationally Disadvantaged Population through 2008. The projected EDP relative to the static 1960 EDP 
yielded a projection factor shown in Exhibit VI which was then used to reduce the basic Balanced Program developed in Table 
2. This resulted in a Program for the Projected EDP 18 years of age and older. 

Experience to date provided a basis for choosing restricted target populations of 18-64 and 20-54. Alternate program 
plans for these two groups were developed from the basic Plan by applying factors based on the 1960 census data. This data 
indicates that about 70% of the EDP are in the 18-64 group and about 48% are in the 20-54 group. These factors were used to 
develop details of the alternate programs shown in Table 3 and Exhibits IX, X, XI and XII. 
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COSTS AND BENEFITS 



Most of the benefits which might stem from an Adult Basic Education program are subjective or unquantifiable from 
the present data. One benefit of the ABE Program which can be quantified with some confidence, however, is the increase in 
income associated with education. The Statistical Abstract of the U. S., 1966 provides a basis for estimating the potential 
benefit. Table #158 “Annual Mean Income of Males 25 to 64 Years of Age” indicates the annual mean income in 1963 for 
those with less than 8 years of school was $3641 and for those with 8 years completed was $4921. 

A value of annual income increase of $1280 was assumed as a reasonable value for estimating the potential benefit of 
the ABE program. Using this estimate of $1280, the annual income for graduates of the 18-64 program could be expected to 
increase from a low of about $300 million during the first year of the program when there are the least number of graduates, 
to a high of about $1 billion. The relationship between ABE program costs and potential benefits are shown graphically in 
Exhibits XIII, XIV, and XV. 

Table #158 in the Statistical Abstract also provides the basis for another dramatic estimate of the potential benefits of 
the ABE program. In this table, the Lifetime Income - less than 8 years of school is estimated at $131,000 and the Lifetime 
Income - 8 years of school completed is estimated at $178,000. Using this difference of $47,000, the potential lifetime 
income increases for program graduates from a single year rise from a low of $15 billion to a high of about $51 billion. 

Using the single criteria of income increase, the potential annual benefits of the ABE program are about 4 times the 
annual costs. The potential benefits are truly exciting when any sort of estimate is made of the huge pay-offs to the 
community from the other factors which have not been quantified or considered in this estimate of benefits. 
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Exhibit XIV 
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Three alternate plans for an Adult Basic Education program have been developed together with estimates of potential 
benefits based on but one measure, probable increase in income. Many arbitrary assumptions were necessary to develop those 
plans and they are certainly not the only plans possible. Nonetheless, they offer a basis for generating other plans and for 
measuring progress of the current programs. 

A time span of 20 years and a method for entering equal increments of the EDP groups was used. This resulted in three 
programs which increase in size and cost from 1968 to 1975 and then taper off. The program which includes all of the EDP as 
its goal rises to a maximum annual cost of about $335 million in 1975 with about 4 million participants that year. The 
program which includes the 20-54 age group, about half of the EDP, as its target rises to a maximum annual cost of about 
$160 million in 1975 with about 2 million participants that year. This program would be planned to graduate about 10 
million people. 

It is probably unrealistic to plan on reaching every educationally disadvantaged person in the U. S. even if attendance 
were compulsory. When the program is voluntary, as it is now, there is a lack of interest by people over 65 years of age. They 
have not taken advantage of the opportunity to improve their education when it has been offered, and they probably will 
continue to ignore this opportunity. Since about 98% of the present program participants are in the 18-64 age group, the plan 
developed for this group appears to be a realistic basis for planning. The program would begin at an annual cost of about $75 
million with about 900,000 participants and it would increase in size and cost to a maximum of about $235 million and 
about 2.7 million participants in 1975. The size and cost of this program would decrease thereafter until in the 20th year it 
would cost about $55 million with about 600,000 participants. The total program would graduate about 13 million people. 

Measured only in terms of the single benefit of income, the 18-64 program would probably increase the annual income 
of its graduates by more than $16 billion. 
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*Based on 1960 Census 

Totals differ from sums of columns due to rounding 




Note: Figures do not add due to rounding 
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